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FOR THE FRIEND, 
IDRIA, OR THE QUICKSILVER MINES. 
[ Concluded. | 

The quicksilver mine of Idria was acciden- 
tally discovered in the year 1497. A Carnio- 
han peasant, who carried on a small trade in 
wooden vessels, was in the habit of groping 
his way into this dark and wild recess, at that 
time entirely covered with wood, to procure | , 
materials for his ware. Havmg placed’a pail 
to receive the water from a small rivulet which 
flowed from the foot of the mountain, he was 
surprised to find, on attempting to remove it 
the following morning, that all his strength 
was scarcely adequate to raising it up. On 
emptying out the sand which had accumulated 
in it, his astonishment was increased to terror 
by observing some shining globules at the bot 
tom. This he attributed to witchcraft, and in 
the first paroxysm of fear, was almost ready to 
abandon his pail, and make his escape as fast 
as possible from this haunted dell. He con- 
quered his apprehensions so far as to take with 
him some particles of the shining liquid, which 
he very devoutly carried to the village pastor, 
to procure an explanation of the mysterious 
phenomenon. ‘The priest not giving a satis- 
factory solution of the problem, he next applied 
to a goldsmith, of whom he learned some 
agreeable particulars relative to the supposed 
witchcraft. For a long time he refused to 
disclose the spot where he obtained the metal, 
and with the assistance of another peasant, 
attempted to procure the metal himself. The 
quantity found, however, was not large enough 
to answer the golden expectations they had 
formed, and the attempt was soon abandoned. 
A company of miners was afterwards formed, 
who had better success; but in 1525 the works 
were interrupted, and the mines totally ruined 
by an earthquake. It was not resumed with 
activity until 1572, when the Arehduke Charles 
of Austria having obtained possession of the 
mines. established a regular system for their 
management. The vast quantities of quick- 
silver procured from them; the variety and 
richness of the ores and other mineral produc- 
tions, soon attracted the notice and attention 
of the curious and learned in all parts of the 
world: and they continue to the present time 
the most extensive and most productive mines 
of mercury that are known. 

A few years ago the mine was rendered 
useless for a long time, by a fire which took 












place in it, the origin of which has never been|and standing on the sloping bank near the 


ascertained. At that time, many of the gal- 


skirts of the hill, were moved from their foun- 


leries were lined and roofed with wood, and|dation—the panic-struck inhabitants were fly- 


the stairs floored with the same material. 
these the fire is supposed to have begun. In 
1803, on the night of the 15th of March, the 
workmen discovered a volume of thick smoke 
issuing from the lower galleries—it ascended, 
and spread through the higher ranges with 
fearful rapidity. No fire was to be seen, nor 
a sound to be heard that indicated a confla- 
gration, yet it was but too evident that the 
mine was on fire. Some of the workmen, 
with great intrepidity, made repeated attempts 
to reach the scene of its ravages. 
vain—again and again they 


In 


It was in 


were eee to 
retreat, flying from gallery to gallery before 
an enemy whom they could not discover. 


The smoke, which continued to make its way 
upwards to the open air, was not merely dense 

and suffocating, but so loaded with noxious 
fumes and particles disengaged from the ores 
and fossils, among which the flames were 
raging in the bowels of the earth, that no living 
thing could safely meet it, much less penetrate 
its murky and stifling columns. The idea was 
adopted of extinguishing the fire by excluding 
the air, and the avenues to dhe mine were all 
closely stopped, and plastered over with clay. 

For five weeks the mine remained thus closed 
up, but without effect. 


Twice during this 


before—the flames were heard raging below, 
with a tremendous roaring; at the very thought 


attempts to relate it. 


streams from the jaws of 


while the great heat 


gave reason to believe that the 


ing in every direction, dismayed at the apparent 
ruin which threatened to overwhelm their little 
valley, anxious to escape the general destruc- 
tion, yet ignorant where they should flee to 
avoid the danger. The scene was awlully 
splendid—art could go no further in imitating 
the most terrific display of His power, * who 
sendeth forth the earthquake and the light- 
ning.”’ But the victory was gained—the smoke 
and vapours began to subside, and at the end 
of some weeks, they ventured to explore the 
upper galleries of the mine. 

It cost two years of constant labour to pre- 
pare an apparatus and pump out the water, 
so as to resume the mining operations. Th 
water was found to be strongly impregnated 
with sulphuric acid, and contained so much 
iron, that the banks of the Idrixa, into which 
it flowed, were lined with a ferruginous depo- 
site, from*Idria to the confluence of the Idrixa 
with the Lisonro. | a i 


FOR THE FRIEND. 
SAVONAROLE, THE ITALIAN REFOR- 
MER. 

} 


[ CONTINUED. ] 


While this event still agitated the public 


period the covering was removed, and each} mind, the Franciscan monk, who had been de- 
time the enemy was found more furious than|legated by the Pope to oppose the reforma- 


| 


of which, the miner still trembles when “helhoes sted of his 


tion at Florence, made a proposition as extra- 
ordinary as it seemed daring. 
power of 


Savonarole had 
wealtinn miracles, 


The smoke, burdened| Francesco proposed that they should together 
with mercurial and sulphurous exhalations,|enter into the- midst of a burning pile; 
rolled forth from the mouth of the pit like}doubting that himself, who claimed no miracu- 


Acheron, striking | lous powers, would perish in the flames, but con- 
down every one that came within its influence; 


not 


tent to die in torment, if he might thus rid the 


and other appearances,| church of a heretic, who had already seduced 
flames had|so ma ny souls, 


When this singular proposi- 


reached the upper works, and thus threatened] tion was reported to the reformer, he rejected 


the total destruction of the mine. 
resort, the director 


As the last] it, not that he was unwilling to submit to the 
resolved to hazard the| 


experiment of laying the mine completely under! some stratagem of his 
water, and accordingly a channel was cut from | and 
the Idrixa to the perpendicular shaft, and the|cia, less 


trial of his faith, but fearing, as he asserted, 


snemies. A friend 
confidant, however, Dominick of Pes- 
cautious, or more enthusiastic, 


water sufiered to flow for two days and nights.|accepted the challenge, determined to prove 


During the first day, 


of fire and water, was struggling for escape; 
or whether an inflammable gas had been pro- 
duced and kindled by the glowing fossils, « 
sudden subterraneous explosion shook the 
mountain to its basis with the noise and vio- 
lence of an earthquake. The huts of the 
miners, situated nearest the entrance to the 
burning mine, were rent; houses further off, 


no effect was observed; 
in the course of the second day, whether it 
was that the steam generated by the meeting | 


the divine authority of bis master’s mission, 
and not doubting that he would be miracu- 
lously preserved. The proposal of the con- 
tending theologians to submit their faith to 
this dreadful ordeal was received with avidity 
by all classes of citizens. The devotees re- 
joiced in the anticipated triumph over the court 
of Rome; their adversaries saw with pleasure 
a heretic rushing into the flames to which they 
had long devoted him; the populace waited 
impatiently for so extraordinary a spectacle; 
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and the magistracy embraced with joy the op- 
portunity of escaping from the dangerous po- 
sition in which they were placed between the 
church and the reformer. The Pope encou- 
raged his partizans to the trial, affirming that 
the memory of the glorious exploit would de- 
scend to all future ages. Meanwhile the I*ran- 
ciscan declared that he would enter the flames 
only in company with Savonarole, unwilling to 
expose himself to certain destruction, unless he 
might thus draw down the same fate on the head 
of the great enemy of the church. Candidates, 
however, for so glorious an oflice were not 
wanting, and two other Franciscan monks of- 
fered to undergo the trial with Dominick, 
while crowds of the reformer’s converts, men, 
women, and even children, entreated that they 
might be allowed to enter the flames in the 
place or in the company of the latter. On a 
scaffold, erected in the public square, and co- 
vered with earth and unbaked bricks, to pro- 
tect it from the flames, were placed two im- 
mense piles of wood, interspersed with faggots 
and other combustibles, separated by a pas- 
sage of only two feet. ‘Through this opening 
it was determined that the Dominican, who 
looked for divine interposition, and the Fran- 

























pelled the magistrates to dismiss the assembly. 
Savonarole, retiring to his convent, did not es- 
cape the insults of the crowd, and sensible of 
the fate which awaited him, he took leave of 
his congregation in a sermon which he preach- 
ed the following day, announcing to them that 
he had devoted himself to God in sacrifice. 
His enemies had in effect taken advantage of 
the disappointment of the people, to excite 
them to acts of violence against him. A so- 
ciety of libertines, who had, from the begin- 
ning, accused him of hypocrisy, called upon 
them no longer to suffer themselves to be ca- 
joled by a false prophet, who, in the moment 
of danger, had recoiled from the trial of his 
faith. ‘They assembled in crowds at the cathe- 
dral, and, in the midst of the evening service, 
filled the church with the ery of war. ‘The en- 
raged populace followed them to the convent 
of St. Mark, assailing it with arms and with 
firebrands; the assembled congregation were 
obliged to capitulate; and Jerome Savonarole, 
and his two friends, were conducted to prison, 
surrounded by an insulting multitude, now re- 
gardless of that voice to which they had once 
listened as to a revelation from the Most High. 
[ To be continue d. | Cc. 


ciscan, who aspired to the glory of martyrdom, —_— 


should pass together. On the appointed day, 
the monks of the latter order assumed the sta- 
tion assigned them in silence, while the Domi- 
nicans appeared, singing a hymn, their crosses 
in their hands, headed by Savonarole and the 
intrepid Dominick, the former clothed in his 
priestly garments, and bearing the host in a 
vessel of crystal. It was now but little after 
midnight, yet every window and roof were 
filled with crowds of anxious spectators, as- 
sembled from the neighbouring country, to 
witness the dreadful spectacle. When day at 
length dawned, the courage of the Franciscans 
seems to have abated. ‘They insisted that the 
Dominican might be aided by magical influ- 
ence, and demanded that he should put on 
other robes, in which no enchantment could 
be concealed. ‘To this humiliating proposal 
Dominick consented; but new difficulties arose: 
Savonarole would not permit his friend to en- 
ter the flames unless bearing in his hands the 
consecrated wafer, while the other party de- 
clared that it would be an act of impiety to ex- 
pose the Host to be burned. Savonarole was 
inflexible, asserting that it Was upon the divine 
presence in the sacrament that he depended 
for the preservation of his friend. The discus- 
sion was prolonged during many hours, until 


FOR THE FRIEND. 


HISTORY OF BYBERRY. 


| CONCLUDED. | 

The monthly meeting was held for some years al- 
ternately at Byberry, Oxford, and Cheltenham. In 
1702, it was held at Abington, and finally settled 
ithere, Byberry continued attached to it till 1782. 

27 of 4 mo. 1692. The records mention that there 
was read in the meeting “ a paper of condemnation 
given forth by a meeting of public friends at Phila- 
delphia, against George Keith and his separate com- 
pany.” In the latt@end of the same year, they no- 
tice the reception and reading of three other papers 
on the same subject—from Bridgetown six weeks 
meeting in Barbadoes, the yearly meeting at Treda- 
ven in Maryland, and William Richardson, of West 
River. Some years after, a few individuals are no- 
ticed, who returned to the society, after having “ gone 
out in the separation with George Keith.” 

26 of 10 mo. 1698. The records say “there hath 
been a complaint against Wm. Hibbs, concerning his 
disorderly behaviour in keeping on his hat when 
William Walton was at prayer in their meeting.” 
At the next monthly meeting, it is said, ** Wm. Hibbs 
being sorry for his disorderly behaviour, promiseth to 
do so no more.” 

27 of 6 mo. 1716. “ At this meeting Thomas Wal- 
ton appeared, and seemed to be somewhat sorry that 
he had indulged his children, and that for the future 
he hopes to be more careful, and desires Friends to 
pass it by.” 

31 of 1 mo. 1718. “ Whereas, Friends of Byberry 
have made complaint that Friends’ children do fre- 


the lace. who had | ied tl quent shooting matches, being a practice that tends 
ac y g ; °c > — L > : . 
the populace, who had long occupied the sur to the corruption of youth, and being dealt with some 


rounding -roofs, beginning to suffer from hun-| about it, viz. John Brock and his brother Oddy, who 
ger and thirst, no longer restrained their im-| have acknowledged their fault, and given the meet- 
patience; ignorant of the motives of the dis-| img satisfaction, as also for being in other vain prac- 
5 ee : : ee. tices, 
yutants, and indifferent to their discussions, ; 
, . ro headl nicl Rm Very early after the settlement of Byberry meet- 
, ry . ‘a y > > . + - “ < 

their eyes were fixed upon the trig itful pile,| ing, Friends manifested a concern to promote good 
which they were anxious to see inflamed, and| order, and especially to inculcate the necessity of it 


which, it was sufficiently evident, the two| amongst their young people. In 2d mo. 1695, John 
monks had little inclination to enter. The fears} C4*VeT Was “ appointed to take care of the youth, 
of the latter at lencth became a subject of ridi- | (ones their orderly walking as becomes the 
, on r oe oa oe ee | truth they make profession of ;” and in 12 mo. same 
cule, and supposing themselves to have been} year, John Carver and John Brock were “ appointed 
sported with, the enthusiasm of the people was) to put in practice the counsel of the yearly meeting, 
changed into contempt and indignation. Night) te admonish those that profess God's truth, and do 
at length arrived, and the monks had not yet|"°' walk answerable thereto. 


‘ettled their diffe Se eile a ail p Giles Knight, the patriarch of the Knight family 
settled their differences, when a violent rain,| i, this neighbourhood, was from Gloucestershire, and 
drenching the pile and the spectators, com-\|came with his wife Mary and son Joseph, in com- 
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pany with William Penn, in 1682. On the passage, 
Mary was extremely sick, so that her survival to the 


end of the voyage was very doubtful. On their ar- 


rival up the Delaware,she was carried ashore in a 
blanket, and laid on the bank: she then observed, 
that she had been fully persuaded in her mind she 
should not die till she saw America; but now she 
had landed here, she could not tell how it would go 
with her. She recovered, and afterwards had twelve 


children. Giles was one of the heads of Byberry 
meeting. He died in 1726, in his seventy-fourth 
year, and Mary in 1732, in her seventy-seventh 
year. 


The children of the first settlers were generally on 


the stage of active life by the year 1720. They had been 
educated in habits of industry and rigid economy. But 


many of them had very little school learning, and some 
of them did not even know how to read, or write their 
own names. They were, however, possessed of 
health, strength, activity and vigour, and delighted 
in the exercises of chopping, grubbing, fencing, and 
furming—shooting wild turkies, and hunting bears 
and racoons. 

The land was productive, and large crops of wheat 
were raised, It was gathered with sickles, and com- 
monly put up in stacks till thrashed. Barns were 
not then projected upon the commodious scale of 
modern times. Such as they had were of simple con- 
struction—two log pens of about eight or ten feet 
high, with a thrashing floor between them, and 
thatched roof over the whole. Wagons for hauling 
were difficult to obtain. Sleds were first used to 
gather the grain from the fields, and when it was 
ready for the market, it was carried to Pennepac 
mills on horses. A tongue cart was afterwards 
brought into use, and was considered a great conve- 
nience and improvement among the utensils of a 
farm. Harness for ploughing, hauling, &c. was ge- 


inerally of home manufacture. Collars were made of 


straw, or the tops of calamus ingeniously plaited, and 
traces were tow or hemp ropes made sufficiently 
strong. 

Old people used to tell us that the winters former- 
ly were more remarkable for cold weather, and that 
there was more snow than of latter time. In the hard 
winter of 1740, the snow covered the fences ; and the 
crust on the top of it was so firm, that it would bea: 
sleds and horses, so that people could travel in any 
direction, without reference to roads. We are told 
also of a very moderate winter, the ground being so 
little frozen, that they could plough all winter with the 
exception of two or three days. 

The extraordinary wet harvest in 1719 was long 
remembered. A small quantity of wheat was secur- 
ed before the rains commenced—much of it was 
in shock, and was so damaged by the grain grow- 
ing, that the shocks were all green with it. Even 
the heads of the standing wheat grew in like man- 
ner. 

The earliest records extant of the preparative meet- 
ing of Friends at Byberry bear date 18th of 2d mo. 
1721. The first isa “ superscription towards main- 
taining the poor.” These records, for many years, 
relate chiefly to the pecuniary concerns of the socie- 
ty, being generally what are often termed “ super- 
scriptions begon” for relief of the poor, to pay per- 
sons for taking care of the meeting house, and other 
occasions. The following are noted for their singu- 
larity. 

6 of 1 mo. 1725. ‘ A superscription to defraying 
ye charges of a family of Friends taken captive by 
the Indians at New England, for their redemption.” 

22 of 3 mo. 1725. “ A superscription for to defray 
the charges to the healing of a young man that broke 
his leg at Hosom.” 

23 of 4 mo. 1736. “A superscription begon to 
help Daniel Pennington to make up part of his loss, 
being burnt out.” 

Joseph Knight was two years old when his pa- 
rents, Giles and Mary Knight, brought him to this 
country. He married in 1717, and settled in Jersey, 
but returned to Byberry in 1729. He had two chil- 
dren, Giles and Mary. He and his wife Abigail were 
remarkable for their economical habits. We have 
frequently heard of a coat the old man wore, which 
had been so abundantly darned that it was difficult 
to ascertain its original texture. We have heard 
of the pound of candles purchased by the old woman 
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for her winter’s stock, and having one thrown into 
the bargain by a generous ne ighbour, the overplus 

candle was used all winter, and the pound complete 
was sold in the spring. Abigail, in the summer time, 
made cheeses for sale: Joseph took them to Phila- 
delphia. His practice was to go afoot, and carry his 
shoes till he came near the town; he put them on to 
go into it, but dispensed with them when he got out 
again—he thus saved his shoe leather on the road, 
and supported his credit in the city. He owned a 

valuable farm, but does not appear to have accumu- 
lated a great deal of money. At the time of his de- 
cease, it is said, there was scarcely a whole rail in 
his fences; they were composed chiefly of broken 
pieces of old rails, assorted into pannels according to 
their length. He cut but little live timber; dead 
trees, broken branches, and old stuff picked up in the 
woods, furnished his fire-wood. Joseph died in 1762, 
aged eighty-two years. Abigail died two years after, 
at about the same age. 

Joseph Gilbert endeavoured to maintain a strict 
moral discipline in his family; he was rigidly tem- 
perate, and bore such a faithful testimony against 
the slavery of the negroes, that Benjamin Lay could 
consider him as his intimate friend, and put up at his 
house when he came to this neighbourhood. He also 
protested against the use of spirituous liquors, espe- 
cially by abstaining altogether from them himself. 
He diligently attended religious meetings, and en- 
couraged his family to a regular observance of the 
same practice. Even the workmen he occasionally 
employed, were left at liberty to go to meeting with 
him in the middle of the week: but in case they did 
not incline to do so, he enjoined them to suspend 
their labours till he returned. His bodily and men- 
tal powers retained their strength and vigour to old 
age. He generally led his reapers in the harvest: he 
drank nothing but water, and that from the running 
brook, kept in a jug in the sunshine; but he provided 
beer for his workmen. He was one of the elders of 
Byberry meeting. After the decease of Abel Hink- 
son, he occupied the head seat, and gave the signal 
for closing the meeting as long as he was able to at- 
tendit. He died in 1765, aged near ninety years. 

In 1788, the Hessian fly was first noticed in the 
wheat at Byberry. The crop being much injured, 
many farmers afterwards sowed rye; and rye bread, 
which was little used here before that time, became 
eustomary on the tables of some that were consider- 
ed wealthy. 

Until about the year 1791, it had for a number of 
years been the custom for a part of a tribe of Indians 
from Edgepeleck in New Jersey, to the number of 
twelve or fifteen, to visit Byberry every spring, where 
they were allowed by Thomas Walmsley to occupy 
one of his orchards. On their arrival, they imme- 
diately employed themselves in erecting new wig- 
wams, or repairing the old ones, and settled them- 
selves comfortably for the summer. Their habits, 
although they nearly all spoke broken English, were 
far from those of civilized life; and they retained 
much of the indolence for which they are noticed, 
when settled on the borders of the white population 
in times of peace. They nevertheless occupied a part of 
their time inmaking wooden trays, barn shovels, bowls, 
ladles, &c. of white poplar, and in fabricating baskets 
of different descriptions and sizes. The smaller ones 
were made with great skill and neatness, and the 
splits of maple or black ash, of which they were con- 
structed, were dyed with brilliant and lasting co- 
lours*-purple, red, yellow, &c. were the prevailing 
colours. ‘These dyes were entirely prepared from the 
vegetable kingdom. Their natural taste for hunt- 
ing had not been much diminished by their*inter- 
course with the whites, and: much of the time of the 
men was passed in roaming through the woods, 
fields, and about the hedges, with their guns, or bows 
and arrows, in search of game ; the latter instrument 
they used with great dexterity. They were also 
fond of angling; but got contented with the usual 
sports of the field and brook, they furthermore made 
a most destructive and unsportsman-like attack upon 
the unoffending land-tortoises of the neighbourhood, 
which, after capture, were, without mercy, uniformly 
condemned to be burnt alive : their mode of cooking 
them being to cover them with hot coals and embers; 
and when sufficiently roasted, they were eaten with 
a small portion of salt, and were equally delicious to 


their unsophisticated taste, and as highly valued as 
a luxury by them, as the terrapin is by the more re- 
fined epicure of civilized life. 
since the remains of the shells of these tortoises dis- 


















stood at the head of the little community, and exer- 
cised his influence over it with apparent mildness, 


It is not many years 


appeared in the orchard. 

This little colony, although without recognized 
laws or regulations, were not without an implied 
leader. The eldest appeared to be the patriarch, and 
old Indian Caleb, as he was familiarly called, 


but, at the same time, with much of that dignity, so 
uniformly observed in the aboriginal sons of our fo- 
rests, 

This company consisted of men, women, and chil- 
dren, and were, for several seasons, remarkable for 
their general sobriety and inoffensive demeanour. 


But the last summer they quartered here, several of 


them were intemperate, and when intoxicated, were 
quarrelsome with one another. They frequently cut 
timber without license from the owner, under a plea 
which prevailed amongst them, that when the coun- 
try was sold to William Penn, the Indians reserved 
the privilege of cutting basket stuff where they 
chose. 





ORIGINAL POETRY. 





The following is one of several productions from the 
same hand, which we have had in reserve on our 
files. We deem it among the best efforts of his 
muse, and both in style and conception not unfit- 
ting the exalted theme. 


SACRED ODE. 
By Cuaries W. 
“ For ye are the temple of the living God.” — 


"THOMSON. 
St. Paul. 


Where is thy dwelling-place ?— 
Is it in the realms of space, 
By angels and just spirits only trod ?>— 
Or is it in the bright 
And everlasting light 
Of the sun’s flaming disk, that thou art thron’d, 
O God? 


Does fair Arcturus shine 
Upon the seat divine, 
Whence thou thy matchless mercy dost display ?— 
Or does Orion’s zone 
Thy glorious presence own, 
Thou who didst breathe through Night and kindled 
up the day? 


Or must we search for thee 
Beyond the galaxy, 
Far in the unmeasured, unimagined heaven— 
So distant, that its light 
Could never reach our sight, 
Though with the speed of thought for endless ages 
driven ?— 


Or does thy spirit still, 
Its purpose to fulfil, 
Move o’er the face of waters unexplored— 
As when thou didst of old 
Thy embryo world behold, 
And raised it from the deep by thy almighty word 


Hast thou thy throne on high, 
In the empyrean sky, 
Where saints adore the wonders of thy grace? 
Or is it fix’d elsewhere, 2 
In glories yet more rare ? 
O! thou all glorious God, where is thy dwelling 
place? 


Hosanna unto thee, 

God of Eternity! 
For thou thy Spirit on all flesh hast poured— 

And in thy boundless love, 

Descended from above, 
And made the hearts of men thy temple, mighty 
Lord! 












O! for a voice to sing 
To thee, all bounteous King, 
That heavenly song, by angels sung of yore, 
When from the azure plain, 
They breathed the blessed strain, 
*“ Glory to God on high, and peace for evermore |” 


ri 


FOR 
NEGRO SLAVERY. 
* Disguise thyself as thou wilt, still, slave ry, still thou art 
a bitter draught.” 


THE FRIEND. 


There are but few subjects that so well de- 
serve the serious attention of the philanthro- 
pist, the statesman, and the patriot, as that of 
negro servitude in the United States. ‘le be- 
hold a portion of the human race held in a 
state of bondage so vile and degrading, as to 
reduce them almost to a level with the brute 
creation, in a land whose government is pro- 
fessedly founded on the unalienable rights of 
man, is a spectacle so anomalous and extraor- 
dinary in its nature and consequences, that it 
ought to awaken the deepest interest in every 
bosom. It is a reproach to our free institu- 
tions, a dark spot on the broad disk of our 
country’s glory, which every citizen should be 
anxious to efface: it is the fruitful cause of 
misery and suffering, over which every bene- 
volent heart must mourn: the unrighteous im- 
strument of galling oppression, against which 
every generous and noble principle of our na- 
ture revolts; and in every moral and political 
point of view, it is an evil, so serious in its cha- 
racter, so alarming in its magnitude, and yet 
so difficult of remedy, as to excite the most 
lively and painful apprehensions in eve ry re- 
flecting mind. 

Under the influence of such views and feel- 
ings. we have read with intense interest a re- 
cent publication entitled “ A sketch of the laws 
relating to slavery in the several states of the 
United States of America,’ by Grorer M. 
Srroup, The avowed object of the work is 
to exhibit the state of slavery in this country, 
so far as it can be ascertained from the laws 
of the several independent sovereignties which 
belong to our confederacy. The author has 
undoubtedly attained the end of his labours, 
in a manner that at once evinces industry, fi- 
delity, and capacity, in the execution of a diffi 
cult, perplexing, and delicate undertaking. We 
venture to affirm, that no one can read his 
work without feeling and acknowledging that 
he has rendered an essential service to his 
country, and to the cause of humanity. He 
has presented a distinct and accurate view of 
the condition of this degraded portion of the 
human family, so far as it results from positive 
legislation; and although this is not the only 
source from which we would seek light, when 
inquiring into the actual state of the slave po- 
pulation of the United States, yet it is one so 
important and unerring in the general con- 
clusions to which it leads, that we cannot but 
feel it to be a matter of congratulation, that it 
no longer remains in the mist and obscurity 
which have hitherto surrounded it. _ [t is justly 
| observed by the author, that “ in representa- 
| tive republics, like those of these United States, 
where the popular voice so greatly influences 
all political concerns, where the members of 
ithe legislative departments are dependent for 
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their places upon annual elections, the laws 
may be safely regarded as constituting a faith- 
ful exposition of the sentiments of the people, 
and as furnishing therefore strong evidence of 
practical enjoyments and privations of those 
whom they are designed to govern. ‘To the 
condition of the passive members of the com- 
munity, such as slaves, this latter deduction is 
emphatically applicable.” 

The remarks and annotations of the author 


in illustration of the principles and spirit of the | 


statutes which he cites, are characterized by a 
temper and forbearance, but at the same time 
by a due regard for the immutable principles 
of justice, which enhance the merit, and will 
add to the utility of this work where the moral 
influence of such an exposition is most needed. 

There are but few to be found in this free 
land, at the present day, so hardy as to justify 
slavery upon any other than the tyrant’s plea 
—necessity. ‘There are still fewer, who do 
not promptly adinit it to be utterly at variance 
with the genius and spirit of our institutions, 
arid (in its moral and political consequences) 
the worst feature of our colonial condition. 
Yet deep and general as is now the conviction 
on this subject, it cannot but be increased by 
the circulation and perusal of this book. It 


liberty, and all its blessings, have hitherto turn- 


ed a cold and careless eye on the enslaved 
African: while those who have sympathised 


2 
2 


| source, would be to lay waste one of the funda-| 
mentals of Quakerism, and to decline a reli- 
ance upon that gracious declaration, “ Lo, 1) 
am with you alway, even unto the end of the | 
world.” 

Shall decisions upon religious subjects in the| 
outward church be sought in the voice of the} 
multitude? Shall the momentous truths of reli-| 
gion be tested by plurality of voice, when even| 
jnatural philosophy is allowed to owe its deduc-| 
tions to the efforts of reason? Who ever| 


‘the Newtonian system of philosophy by a vote 


reference to a trial of strength in our own na- 
| tional legislature? 


a life exhausted by dissipation and disease ;— 
the subject of the present narrative appears to 
have been an accomplished, learned, philoso- 
phical, and sedate character—of correct and 
unobtrusive habits, associated with some harm- 
less eccentricities—benevolent, charitable— 
and both respected and beloved by his fellow 
townsfolk. His great misfortune seems to 
have been an early bias on the side of unbelief; 
and the most remarkable feature perhaps in 
the whole story is, that his ultimate most won- 


thought of determining the truth or falsity of|derful conversion from the dark spirit of a 


cold philosophic infidelity to the saving faith 


in the British parliament, or would decide upon} of the gospel, was evidently effected indepen- 
the concentric spheres of Captain Symmes, by| dently of any secondary helps, or of what is 


commonly understood by the term outward 
means—and is another imstructive exemplifi- 





Because, in the days of Noah, all the world 


pierre and Danton, declared that there was no 


Being? When her national Convention re- 





nature, did this resolution prove Christianity 


object of worship but the goddess of Reason,} J 
did she prove that there was really no Supreme| ster. In a letter to the bishop of Salisbury. 


cation of the verity of those declarations, * the 


lay in wickedness, does it follow that there is| grace of God, which bringeth salvation, hath 
indeed no future state of rewards and punish-| appeared unto all men ;”’ “ my grace is suffi- 
ments? When France, in the days of Robes-| cient for thee.” 


* An account of the extraordinary conversion of Mr. 
ohn French, by Mr. Rogers, then vicar of Warmin- 


* Upon my first being placed in this large and 


enieod thet there was fo religion but. that. of populous parish, by Bishop Sherlock, it was not only 


my duty, but at the same time my pleasure, to get 
acquainted with, and be informed of, the characters, 


an imposture? Or, because at this moment disposition, and opinions of those, whom | was sent to 
will rouse into action the sensibilities of those,} two-thirds at least of the great bulk of man-j instruct. Among them, I soon found a gentleman, 
who, while themselves in the full enjoyment of| kind cling to Judaism, Mahometism, and Hea- 


thenism, must we therefore infer that the 
| Christian religion has its foundation in error? 


much respected for his sense and understanding, (Mr. 
John French,) and looked upon as an oracle within 
the circle of his acquaintance, He was tolerably 
well skilled in the mathematics, and read the classics 


tepublican in principle, we are ever ready| with ease. ”Twas very rare, and somewhat extraor- 


warmly with that unhappy race in their suffer-|to concede, that the affairs of civil life should] inary must have happened, if ever he neglected at- 
ings and their wrongs, will derive from it accu-| be determined by the will of the people—that 
rate and well defined notions of the odious cha-| doctrines in philosophy shall be tried and pass- 
racter of slavery, ina country which waged a|ed upon by reason, the distinguishing attribute] as they were appointed. But I soon learnt, that all 
seven years war in support of these “ self-evi-|of man: but, that the doctrines of religion,—} his friends held him to be a rank deist, and quickly 


dent truths—that all men are created equal 


;|that the principles of truth, should witness the 


tending church on Sundays. He always brought 
with him his Greek Testament, in which he read, 
with the minister, the several portions of Scripture, 


,| discovered, that, at church, the One Supreme God 


: ’ : ; . 1 ‘ was the sole object of his faith and worship—for 
that they are endowed by their Creator with| degradation of being tested by numbers, is, we} °)~ aot rae ~~ << voy 


certain unalienable rights; that amongst these | believe, a proposition as much opposed to the} could not but observe his 


whenever the “ Gloria Patri” was said, or sung, | 
inattention, by wiping his 


are life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.’’| genuine spirit of Christianity, as it ever has|spectacles, shutting his book, gazing about him, or 
been to the practice of the religious Society of] the like. The same was observable at the repeating 


el 
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Among the mafiy novelties that have grow 


up with the difficulties that are now distracting 


the religious Society of Friends, is a senti 


ment which our fathers probably never thought 
of, much less attempted to bring into practice. 
I allude to an apprehension, industriously pro- 
pagated by a certain class of individuals, that 
the decisions of our meetings for discipline 
Majo- 
rity and minority are terms no where to be 
found in our code of discipline; nor has the 
principle which they imply ever been recog- 


are to be dependant upon majorities. 


nised by the Society, in the transaction of it 
business. 


The practice indeed of all our meetings for 
discipline has ever been opposed to a recogni- 


tion of this principle. And why? because th 


subjects coming before those meetings are con- 
nected with religion—with right and wrong— 


and because religion and right rest upon a four 


dation that is immutable, not accessible to dis- 
covery by the privilege of suffrage, nor obnox- 
ious to change, though all men should deny 
Correct conclusions upon these sub- 
jects are attainable by the whisperings of that 
« still small voice,”’ that is neither in the earth- 
quake, nor in the whirlwind of human passion, 
i To look for them in any other 


them. 


or caprice. 


l'riends. Hi. 
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GOSPEL. 


taining the epistolary correspondence betwee 
Edmund Burke and Dr. French Lawrence 


volume, in the form of a note; and consider 


ever come under our notice, we have not he 


Ss 


e 
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individual who is the subject of it. 


the overpowering compunctions of a guilty an 


FALL OF DEISM, AND TRIUMPH OF THE 


In turning over the leaves of a volume pub- 
lished in London during the current year, con- 


our attention was forcibly arrested by an ar- 
ticle appended to the introductory part of the} lished in the other. About six months since, his 


of either of the creeds. He was, however, always 
decent, and whatever were his particular notions, he 
never troubled the world with them. I lived with 
him in strict harmony and. friendship many years, al- 
most eighteen. He had many moral excellences— 
was, in particular, very charitable, and much beloved 
by the poor. He would never enter on any religious 
points, and if at any time they happened to be started, 
was generally silent, or, at the most, said but little. 
We styled him ‘the Philosopher,’ a character he 
much affected, both in his garb and carriage, being 
altogether careless in the one, and not a little unpo- 
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-| health began to be impaired, and his decline seemed 


ing it as conveying one of the most impressive | t® be coming on apace. I watched every opportunity 
lessons on the subject of infidelity which has 


to get at his religious notions, and instil others, Un- 
happily for him, he was too reserved, (as he after- 
wards confessed.) nor could he venture to open his 


sitated to transcribe it for ‘ The Friend.’ Free} mind to me, when he could not but know that hie 
from every thing like cant, and without the 
least appearance of an endeavour to make 
more of the case than is justified by the facts, 
the narrative carries on the face of it a com- 
posed, unartificial air of sincerity and truth, 
that must recommend it to the attention of all, 
even to minds of a similar cast to that of the 
The inte- 
rest which the account is calculated to inspire, 
is greatly enhanced by the general character of] the next day, and “ better” was his reply to all who 
that individual—no fool-hardy voluptuary, like 
the famous Lord Rochester, subdued under 


end was drawing near. The Monday before he died 
on the Friday following, I went to see him, purposely 
to lay hold on any favourable opportunity that might 
then offer, of my inculcating the necessity and im- 
portance of faith. But I left him as 1 found him, 
fully convinced in my own mind, that he was re- 
solved to leave the world in the faith of those princi- 
ples he had embraced, whatever they were, without 
communicating them to me, or any one else. I did 
not, however, think his time so very near as it after- 
wards proved, for he walked out, and dined abroad 


kindly asked how he was. On the Thursday follow- 
ing, in the afternoon, as I was visiting another sick 
person, three messengers came after me, on the hecls 


d of each other, to hasten me to him. They all urged, 


burdened conscience, in the last extremity of! he was impatient to see me immediately. 1 soon 
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FOR THE FRIEND. 
THE ELDERS OF PHILADELPHIA AND 
ELIAS HICKS. 

Although the distractions in our religious 
Society have grown out of causes which have 
long existed, and which must, in the nature of 
things, have sooner or later produced a schism, 
there can be no doubt that they owe their pre- 
sent aspect and condition in a great measure 
to the peculiar character and doctrines of 
Elias Hicks. It was the attempt of the Elders 
of Philadelphia, in the year 1822, to obtain 
from him a candid exposition of his opinions, 
that first roused into activity that spirit of op- 
position to the discipline and usages of the ' 
Society which has since committed such ray-| who is generally known throughout the Soci- 
ages. As we may date thecommencement of] ety, came to the city, and placed in the hands 
this revolutionary schism from that period, it}of some of the elders the following narra- 
has become an era in the history of the Soci-| tive, viz. 
ety, of which it is important to ascertain the| ‘ Having attended the last Yearly Meeting 
circumstances. A minute narrative of the|at New York, I heard Elias Hicks declare in 
events which transpired during that visit, is due} public testimony, in a large meeting at the 
to those friends at a distance, who, having im-| north house, *‘ The same power that made 
perfectly understood the affair, have been} Christ a Christian, must make us Christians ; 
ready to suppose, that a zeal for the truth may} and the same power that saved him, must save 
have led their brethren beyond the line of duty} us.’ Being very uneasy with the doctrine, | 
prescribed by the discipline. It is due to the| took a private opportunity to state to him my 
reputation of the society among our Christian] uneasiness. [| informed him, that for several 
neighbours ; to the fair character of the pre-| years, reports had been in circulation unfa- 
sent generation in the eyes of posterity. Hav-| vourable towards him, and that on these occa- 
ing had access to many original and interest-| sions I had vindicated his character, from a 
ing documents, furnished me by an acute ob-| belief that he must have been misunderstood ; 
server of the progress of this sad dissension, I| until last fall [ met witha piece in writing, 
have thrown them together ina narrative form] said to be from his pen, in which he called 
for publication in ** The Friend.” Christ the Jewish Messiah, that he was alone 

The peculiar tenets of Elias Hicks are now} the Saviour of the Jews, and that he was not 
well known throughout our Society, and have} the Son of God until after the baptism of John 
been proved upon him in a manner which no} and the descent of the Holy Ghost. To this 
evasion or denial on the part of him or his|I offered my objections as unscriptural, but he 
followers can ever elude. But the case was! justified them. He also declared that he con- 
very different at the period of which I am| sidered it a matter of the greatest encourage- 
about to speak. Many discerning Iriends,| ment to believe thateChrist was no more than 
it is true, had for a long time disapproved ofj}a man; for if he were any thing more, it 
his doctrines and his ministry, and had faith-| would destroy the effect of his example to him. 
fully fulfilled their duty in expostulating with| He admitted that he had not till of latter time 
him. Such, however, were the charms of his| held up the doctrine that Christ was liable to 
eloquence with his admirers, so great the re-| fall like other men. When I quoted the testi- 
spect felt for his age, his character, and the| mony of John, that the Word was made or 
station which he filled, that few were qualified} took flesh, he said it was impossible. 1 offer- 
or inclined to scrutinise the tendency of the} ed my sentiments, that if he persisted in preach- 
doctrines which he proclaimed with such} ing these doctrines, so contrary to the Scrip- 
warmth and boldness. Wherever he travel-|tures, and the testimonies of our ancient 
led he attracted disciples, and became the all] friends, it would produce one of the greatest 
engrossing subject of conversation. His let-| schisms that had ever happened. He allowed 
ter to Wm. B. Irish, and a small pamphlet, en-| it would produce a schism, but that it would 
titled ‘* Wisdom justified of all her Children,’’| soon be over, for he believed his doctrine must 
both of which betray his real sentiments, had| and would prevail. Seeing that we differed 
been circulated before this period. But of the| so widely in sentiment on these points, I pro- 
few who had read them, some were his blind| posed to him to have a few solid friends, mi- 
admirers; some, having no jealousy on the|nisters and elders, convened, that a discussion 
ground of unsoundness in the faith, had read{ might be had, but he would not consent thereto, 
them without being aware of the extent of|saying that he was so confirmed in his senti- 
their scepticism; and those who saw into] ments, that he should persevere therein, let 
their real character were generally regarded] the consequences be what they might.”’ 
as prejudiced. His sermons were not, at that Josern Wuirat. 
early period, so undisguised as they have since} The truth of this statement respecting the 
been, and few were able to abstract their|sermon preached by E. Hicks, is fully con- 
minds so as to estimate at its true value the] firmed by many respectable friends who were 
torrent of language which he poured forth,| present, and also by Elias himself, as will be 
and the sentiments of free thinking which he|seen in the course of this narrative. The 
clothed in the language of Scripture. reader cannot fail to remark the utter un- 

Under all these circumstances, it was natu-|soundnéss of E. Hick’s doctrines as exhibited 


went, and found him sitting by his fire, in his chair, 
as usual, He thanked ni#for coming, hoped it was 
not inconvenient, and then calmly desired me to do 
my office by him. I asked him, what part? His an- 
swer was, to administer to him the sacrament of the 
Lord’s Supper. This gave me the opportunity I had 
long wished for; | immediately put the following 
question to him, viz. Whether he renounced those 
principles he must know himself to be charged with ; 
of which, too, he could not suppose me to be ignorant ; 
and whether he embraced the faith of a crucified Sa- 
viour, Jesus, through whom alone he could be saved? 
With a becoming warmth, he replied, “I do.” And 
with indignation he added, that he renounced and 
abhorred those principles that had, all his days, mis- 
led him—withal, reflecting on the folly and unhappy 
circumstances of those who build their hopes of secu- 
rity on the moral fitness of things. “ In proof of my 
sincerity, look there, sir,” says he, pointing to the 
fire, “* you see the ashes of two books, not quite con- 
sumed. They are the remains of two that have 
helped to mislead me, (“ Woolston against the Mira- 
cles,” and a volume of deistical tracts;) I intended 
to have burnt them before you, as a mark of my sin- 
cerity, but was impatient with resentment against 
their contents, and will, if it please God I ever get to 
my closet again, where are more of the same stamp, 
burn the remainder.” Thus, upon the fall of deism, 
an opening was given me to implant the saving truths 
of the gospel. To inculcate its truths, indeed, was 
needless: he had read, heard, and fully remembered 
them; and to enforce them in their spiritual sense, 
here the grace of God prevented me; for I had no 
sooner attempted it, than he freely acknowledged, 
that he had found and felt the power of the Gospel 
of Christ unto salvation. He found, he said, all 
other schemes imeffectual, and the gospel alone effi- 
cacious to his comfort and support. He then wit- 
nessed, as to place and posture, wherein it pleased 
God to illuminate his understanding, to embrace 
those saving truths he had long rejected, and he re- 
joiced in the light thereof.” 

The letter relates some further conversation re- 
specting the penitent’s desire of compliance with the 
forms in use on such occasions in the Episcopal 
Chureh, which, however, was deferred to the next 
morning. It then proceeds:—* Friday morning, at 
nine o’clock, I accordingly attended him, not a little 
surprised to find him so weak as to be unable to rise 
out of his bed; I found him, however, quite composed, 
much rejoiced to see me, and full of the same good 
thoughts I had left him in the night before. I then 
administered to him the sacrament of the Lord’s Sup- 
per, which he received with all the outward marks of 
faith and devotion, and, as he was pleased to tell me, 
with the highest satisfaction and comfort. ‘Being en- 
gaged to visit another sick person, I soon left him, 
with apromise to call upon him morning and evening, 
as long as he lived—but I saw him no more; for 
about three o’clock in the afternoon, after having said 
to those about him, he thought he should not hive to 
see me fulfil the kind promise I had made him, he ex- 
pired without a groan. 

Such was the conversion of Mr. John French, just- 
ly, I think, so called, beyond many modern ones the 
world has of late been made acquainted with : a mar- 
vellous work of God, as it must be acknowledged to 
have been. To him be the glory given, and may @ 
like degree of light break in upon the hearts of all 
others, who are as yet in unbelief, that they may all 
be brought to the acknowledgment of the truth as 
it is in Jesus,” 


* October, 1760.” 

























































ral, not only for the elders, but for other faith- 
ful friends in these parts, to be somewhat 
concerned at the intelligence, that -he had 
obtained a minute from his meeting to pay 
a religious visit to Philadelphia and the neigh- 
bouring meetings. ‘There can be no doubt, 
that, under these circumstances, the elders 
would have found it to be their duty to warn 
the flock under their care from the pernicious 
doctrines of this individual. ‘Two circumstan- 
ces, which occurred previously to his arrival, 
left them no alternative as to the course they 
should pursue. 

Joseph Whitall, a highly respected Friend 
in the ministry, residing near Woodbury, N. J. 






















The bee and the butterfly are both busy 

bodies, but they are differently employed. 
Dillwyn’s Reflections. 

The pleasantest hospitality waiteth not for 
curious costliness, when, it can give cleanly 
sufficiency. More cometh of pride and greater 
friendliness to your own ostentation, than to 
the comfort of the guest. 

Happy are the people who want little be- 
cause they desire not much. 

Aphorisms by Sir Philip Sidney. 
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in the narrative, and that he himself was per- COMMUNICATION. town of Frankford, and fitted up for the occa- 
fectly aware, that he would produce a schism, ; TEXT. sion, where the meetiffs of Friends are now 
and was determined at all hazards to maintain} , yw, foel an ardent desire, that in all our proceed- regularly held on first and fifth ds iys. We be- 
his opinions, and risk the consequences, ings, tending to this end, our conduct towards all our| fore said, that the conduct of the followers of 
| To be continued. | brethren, may, on every occasion, be marked with love| Elias Hicks was, in this instance, peculiarly 
omega and forbearance.” —Green-street Address of the 4th ynfair and oppressive, and we are supported 
month. in the assertion by their own favourite, though 
erroneous maxim, that “the majority must 
govern.”’ It appears from actual enumeration, 
that, of the whole number of members of 
Frankford meeting, a considerable majority 
are Friends, and consequently ought, in con- 
formity with the often repeated professions of 
the new sect, to have the use of the property. 
What signify all the high professions of ** con- 
descension, love, forbearance, and brotherly 
kindness,” which have been so liberally made 
in their epistles and addresses? They may 
serve the temporary purpose of deceiving the 
uninformed, but the disappointment and disgust 
of these will, in the end, be proportioned to 
the wide contrast between the professions and 
the practice. Where shall we look in the 
proceedings of the new society for a practical 
illustration of those excellent precepts and ad- 
vices which their printed documents contain? 
The search, alas, is vain and fruitless! It only 
adds another to the many humiliating proofs 
of the inconsistency and frailty of human na- 
ture, and may serve to show us, that those, 
whose professions are the fairest, are not al- 
ways the most exemplary in their practice. 












































FOR THE FRIEND. 
THE HOLY SCRIPTURES. 

It isa favourite object with many in the pre- 
sent day to pe *rsuade the people that the Scrip- 
tures are of no authority—that they were writ- 
ten, nobody knows when, or by whom—that 
they have been in a number of instances cor- 
rupted by transcribers and translators. Let us 
hear on this latter point the evidence of a lear- 
ned and diligent searcher into the sacred volume. 

The old and New Testament,” says Horne, 
in common with all other ancient writings, 
being preserved and diffused by transcription, 
the admission of mistakes was unavoidable ; 
which increasing with the multitude of copies, 
there arose a great variety of different read- 
ings. Hence the labours of learned men have 
been directed to the collation of manuscripts, 
with a view to ascertain the genuine reading ; 
and the result of their researches has shown, 
that these variations are not such as to affect 
our faith-or practice in any thing material ; 
they are mostly of a minute, sometimes of a 
trifling nature. The worst manuscript extant 
would not pervert one article of our faith, or 
destroy one moral precept. \t is therefore a 
very ungrounded fear, that the number of va- 


COMMENTARY. 


The object of the present communication 
is to relate the circumstances attendant on the 
exclusion of Friends from their meeting house 
at Frankford ; and, although they are not ac- 
companied with any of those acts of violence 
by which the proceedings of the followers of 
Elias Hicks have, in several instances, been 
marked, yet their conduct in the present case 
is particularly unfair and oppressive. 

At the close of their meeting for worship, 
on the first day following their quarterly meet- 
ing in the 11th month, Joseph Churchman, a 
conspicuous member of the new sect, inform- 
ed the assembly, that, by a late arrangement, 
(which was concluded upon at the late meeting 
of the followers of Elias Hicks at Horsham,) 
l'rankford midweek meeting would be held for 
the future on 6th instead of 5th day. It would 
seem as though the design of this change was 
to harass Friends, and to try how far they 
would submit to be governed by the conclu- 
sions of the new sect ; and in the expectation 
probably, that, rather than acknowledge the 
authority of the separatists, they would peace- 
ably retire from the meeting house, and leave 








rious readings, particularly of the New Tes- 
tament, may destroy the c ertainty of the Chris- 


tian religion.” 
—»— 
STANZAS BY ROBERT GRANT. 


When gathering clouds around I view, 
And davs are dark, and friends are few, 
On Him I lean, who not in vain 
Experienced every human pain ; 

He knows my wants, allaysmy fears, 
And counts and treasures up my tears. 


if aught should tempt my feet to stray 
From heavenly virtue’s narrow way, 
To fly the good I would pursue, 

And do the ill I would not do; 

Still He who felt temptation’s power 
Shall guard me in that trying hour. 


When anxious thoughts within me rise, 
And, sore dismayed, my spirit dies, 

Yet He who once vouchsafed to hear 
The sick’ning anguish of despair, 

Shall sweetly soothe, shall gently dry 
The throbbing heart, and streaming eye. 


if injur *d love my bosom swell, 
Deceived by those | prized too well, 
He shall his pitying aid bestow, 
Who felt on earth severer wo; 

At once betrayed, denied, and fled 
By all who shared his daily bread. 


When sorrowing o’er some stone I bend, 
Which covers all that was a friend ; 

And from his voice, his hand, his smile, 
Divides me for a little while ; 

Thou, Saviour! seest the tears I shed, 
For thou hast wept o’er Lazarus dead. 


And Oh! when I have safely past 
Thro’ every conflict but the last, 

Still, still unchanging, watch beside 
My parting eouch, for Thou hast died ; 
Then point to realms of endless day, 
And wipe the latest tear away. 





it and the appurtenances in the possession of 


their opponents. It is obvious, indeed, that 
Friends could not recognize this assumption 
of control over their meetings, by persons who 
had formally seceded from the Society ; ; and, 
accordingly, on the following fifth day, the 
usual time for their meeting, Friends conven- 
ed at the meeting house, which they found se- 
curely locked up to prevent their entrance. 
Two Friends immediately waited on the per- 
son appointed to the care of the house, who 
is one of the new sect, and respectfully re- 
quested him to open it for the meeting. He 
declined doing so, and informed them, that 
some of the trustees, and others, of the follow- 
ers of Elias Hicks, had directed him not to do 
it. ‘They then asked him for the key of the 
meeting house, but he told them that the key 
was his property, and he should not give it 
up. It appears to us somew hat extraordinary, 
that men’s notions of justice should be so 
strangely perverted, as to induce them to sup- 
pose, that the mere circumstance of a man 
being hired to open and close a meeting house, 
to make the ffres and keep it clean, should 
give him absolute control over it, and actually 
make the key his own property. Such, how- 
ever, were the prerogatives he assumed, and 
Friends concluded quietly to submit and suf- 
fer the wrong. A person residing in the vi- 
cinity of the meeting house, perceiving the 
unpleasant situation in which Friends were 
placed, kindly made them the offer of his house 
to meet in, which was accepted, and the meet- 
ing held there for that time. As it was ob- 
viously the intention of the followers of Elias 
Hicks to take exclusive possession and con- 
trol of the property, Friends believed it pro- 
per to look out for a suitable meeting place, 
and a house was accordingly procured in the 


SELECTED FOR THE FRIEND. 
Between Christians, whose judgments disagree 

only about a form of prayer or manner of w orship, 1 

apprehend there is no more essential difference than 


between flowers which bloom from the same kind of 


seed, but happen to be somewhat diversified in the 
mixture of their colours. Whereas, if one denies the 
divinity of our Lord Jesus Christ, and degrades the 
incarnate God to the meanness of a mere creature ; 
if another cries up the worthiness of human works, 
and depreciates the alone meritorious righteousness 
of the glorious Mediator; if a third addresses the in- 
communicable honours to a finite being, and bows to 
the image, or prays to the saint—these are errors ex- 
tremely derogatory to the Redeemer’s dignity, and 
not a little prejudicial to the comfort of his people : 
against these to remonstrate, against these to urge 
every argument and use every dissuasive, bespeaks 
not the censorious bigot, but the friend of truth, and 
the lover of mankind. Whereas, tostand neuter and 
silent, while such principles are propagated, would 


be an instance of criminal remissness rather than of 


Christian moderation. For the persons, we will not 
fail to maintain a tender compassion; we will not 
cease to put up earnest intercessions; we will also 
acknowledge and love whatever is excellent in their 
character; yet we dare not subscribe their creed; we 
cannot remit our assiduous, but kind endeavours, if, 
by any means, we may reconcile them to a more 
scriptural belief and a purer worship.—Hervey. 
== 

The economical rule, * take care of the pence, and 
the pounds will take care of themselves,” may, with 
great benefit, be applied to morals, Few persons, 
comparatively, are exposed to the danger of commit- 
ting great crimes, but all are daily and hourly tempt- 
ed to commit little ones. Beware, therefore, of 
slight deviations from purity and rectitude, and great 
ones will take care of themselves; and the habit of 
resistance to trivial vices will make you able to re- 
sist temptation to errors of a more culpable nature ; 
and as those persons will not be likely to exceed im- 
properly in pounds, who are laudably saving in 
pence ; and as little lies are to great ones, what pence 
are to pounds, if we acquire a habit of telling truth 
on trivial occasions, we shall never be induced to vio- 
late it on serious and important ones. A. Opis. 
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FOR THE FRIEND, 
BENEVOLENT ECCENTRICITY. 

Tue following newspaper article excited so 
much interest in ourselves, that we thought 
proper to introduce it in * The Friend” for 
the gratification of such of our readers as may 
not have seen it. The phrase by which we 
have designated it, is rather in compliance 
with the manner in which it will probably 
strike people in general ; on the contrary, we 
consider it as a rational and altogether praise- 
worthy exercise of genuine philanthropy. 
We have sometimes indulged in the contempla- 
tion of what might be the result of a more ge- 
neral faithfulness to the precepts and spirit of 
the gospel dispensation. ‘The effects which 
this would necessarily produce would be seen 
in greater degrees of dedication, in the multi- 
plication of disinterested acts of benevolence, 
in deeds of charity and offices of love. ‘There 
would be less regard to popular favour—to the 
applause or to the censures of the many, and 
more to the due fulfilment of our individual 
stewardship ; the consideration would be what- 
ever thy hand findest to do—in other words, 
what is right for thee to do, that do, with 
fidelity, and with a single eye to the good to 
be effected ; thus proceeding in the straight 
forward course of simple duty, each one would 


be inclined to seek out his peculiar field of 


labour—his proper allotment of service, con- 
tributing, in his relative proportion, to the ge- 
neral harmony, and the promotion of univer- 
sal righteousness. 


Providence, Dec. 4. 

We observed the other day in the Newport Mer- 
eury, under date of October 18, the following adver- 
tisement: * A person offers to teach a school in Co- 
ventry four months, without any compensation, and 
supply the same school with an instructress five 
months at his own expense. A letter addressed to 
A. B. New Ipswich, New Hampshire, and conveyed 
by mail, will be faithfully regarded.” 

We cannot willingly remain silent in reference to 
the disinterested conduct of this individual designat- 
ed as A. B., though it would give us cause of sincere 
regret, if the relation of the following facts, which 
we derived from the representatives of the towns al- 
luded to, should in the slightest degree be unaccept- 
able to one who has for so long a period practised 
upon the maxim, which teacheth the truly benevo- 
lent when they do a good action, to let not the left 
hand know what the right hand doeth. Such ex- 
amples are so rare, that the benefit of them ought 
not to be withheld from the public. 

In 1824, an advertisement similar to the above, 
purporting that a person would teach a school gra- 
tuitously in West Greenwich, in this state, induced 
some gentlemen in that town to write to A. B. at 
the place designated, expressing a desire to avail 
themselves of his offer. Soon after, a person arrived 
in West Greenwich, and opened a school, which he 
taught in the best manner for three months, refus- 
ing to receive any compensation, and even insisted 
on paying his board, and other incidental expenses, 
which those whose children had been benefited by 
his instructions were solicitous to relieve him from. 


The instructer was only known by the appellation of 


Mr. A. B. and the Master, and at the end of the 
school departed, leaving his best wishes with the peo- 
ple. The following winter, 1825, the same offer was 
made by A. B. to teach a, school in Richmond, on ap- 
plication by letter to Brattl#borough, Vermont. He 
was immediately written to, agreeably to the direc- 
tion, and soon after opened his school in Richmond, 
which was continued for three months, and which 
gave more satisfaction to the parents than any school 
ever taught in the town. The instructer not only 
refused all pecuniary consideration, and insisted on 









































bearing his own expenses, but, on leaving the place, 
put forty-six dollars into the hands of a female, who 
had attended his school, and was qualified for the 
task, as a compensation for her continuing to keep 
the school during the summer months, which was 
accordingly done. Last year, the same benevolent 
gentleman, whose real name had not been ascertain- 
ed, gave notice that he would teach a school in Hop- 
kinton, if written to at Amherst, N. H. Colonel 
Barber, of that place, immediately wrote as directed, 
and the gentleman soon arrived. His school was 
attended by upwards of fifty pupils. His qualifica- 
tions as an instructer were of a high order, and the 
children improved more under his tuition than they 
had ever done before. He again refused the most 
earnest solicitations of the parents to be allowed to 
pay for his board and the incidental expenses of the 
school, permitting them only to furnish the wood and 
school room, himself gratuitously supplying the scho- 
lars with nearly all the books necessary in their studies. 
The inhabitants, with becoming politeness, never 
pressed the disclosure of the name of the individual, 
to whom they were so much indebted, and he left 
them at the close of his school entirely ignorant whe- 
ther he possessed any other designation than the ini- 
tials by which he had uniformly been known. Let- 
ters, &c. directed to him, bore ouly the superscrip- 
tion, to Mr. A. B. He was a young gentleman of 
prepossessing and amiable manners, and possessing a 
well cultivated mind. 

We have been induced to state these facts, not 
with a wish of attracting public attention toward an 
individual as unassuming as he has shown himself 
benevolent ; but for the purpose of conveying, in some 
slight degree, an expression of the gratitude felt by 
those persons whose children have been benefited by 
his instructions. Curiosity, without much regard to 
consequences or feelings, is supposed to be a prevail- 
ing trait in the character of the inhabitants of coun- 
try towns, and it is not a little creditable to those of 
the towns that have enjoyed the benefits of this gen- 
tleman’s instructions, that he has never, during his 
stay with them, been subjected to an idle scrutiny, 
that would have rendered the preservation of his in- 
cognito extremely inconvenient.—American. 


—— 
FOR THE FRIEND, 

The writer of the following notice, who is 
a constant reader of the Friend, has been much 
gratified by observing the elevated standard| 
both of style and sentiment, which has been 
adopted and maintained in the management of 
its literary department. The selections have 
been such as were calculated at the same time 
to instruct by the value of their matter, and to 
please and improve the taste by the purity 
of their style; and the original articles, while 
entirely destitute of glare and tinsel, are cha- 
racterised, in general, by a solidity of thought 
and a correctness of diction, which, if conti- 
nued, will establish the journal in public esti- 
mation, and thus enable it to exercise a most 
beneficial influence over that portion of the 
community in which it circulates. It is there- 
fore anxiously to be desired, that all commu- 
nications, before admission into its pages, may 
be scrupulously examined, lest, by becoming 
the vehicle of error, it should be lowered in 
the estimation of those who are capable of 
appreciating its merits, and prove injurious in 
its operation upon others, who may be disposed 
to confide implicitly in its statements and opi- 
nions. ‘This remark is the more applicable, 
as there is reason to fear, that, in a recent in- 
stance, the vigilance which has usually watch- 


ed over the literary execution of the journal | 


has been somewhat deficient; and sentiments 
have been permitted to pass into circulation 
which would not have borne the test of strict 
inspection. Allusion is made to a paper in the 















judgment will probably condemn, and, so fa 








last number of the Friend, containing some 


critical observations on a recent production of 
Montgomery, entitled “The Pelican Island.”’ 
The author of these observations is evidently 
young m the art of criticism, and has been 
induced, by a very natural ambition, to trust 
to his own unfledged powers in an attempt in 
which success could be expected only from 
maturer strength. and more practised skill. 
The opinions which he has advanced upon the 
merits of the poem are such as his own riper 
from being confirmed, are, in fact, directly con- 
travened by the unfortunate illustrations he has 
adduced in support of them. A more striking 
example of the genuine bathos could scarcely by 
found, within the range of English poetry, than 
is afforded by the following effusion, which 1s 
pronounced * sublime,’’ and “ worthy of Mil- 
ton.” 

whose judgments are a mighty deep, 
Where plummet of archangel’s intellect 
Could never yet find soundings, but from age 
To age let down, drawn up, then thrown again 
With lengthened line and added weight, still fails ; 
And still the cry in Heaven is, “ O the depth!” 


We might truly reiterate, ** O the depth!” 

The “bold and forcible metaphor” sinks, 
when properly estimated, into a far-tetched 
image, which becomes ridiculous by the at- 
tempt, towards its close, to increase the force 
of expression by triplicating eternity. 





_—_—_ To trace 
The Nile of thinking to its secret source, 
And thence pursue its infinite meanders, 

Not lost amid the labyrinths of time, 

But o’er the cataract of death down rolling, 
To flow for ever, and for ever, and for ever, 
Where time nor space can limit its expansion. 


In the remaining extracts, there is some 
beauty of thought and expression; but fur too 
little to justify the high commendation bestow- 
ed upon the author. ‘The description of the 
storm at sea is debased by the low and rather 
singular image of 


* Mountains each other swallowing ;” 


}and weakened by the hacknied comparison 


contained in the following lines: 


Now Alps and Andes, from unfathomed valleys 
Upstarting, joined the battle; like those sons 
Of earth—giants, rebounding as new-born 
From every fall on their unwearied mother. 


The poetical talents of Montgomery have 
been overrated in this country. It is true, that 
so long continued a popularity as that which 
he has enjoyed, must have some foundation in 
the merit of his preductions; and many of his 
minor pieces are marked by a kindliness of 
feeling, a pleasing succession of imagery, and 
occasionally by an energy of expression which 
entitle them to approbation. But cireum- 
stances, unconnected with poetical merit, have 
greatly contributed to exalt his reputation. 
The vein of pious feeling which runs through 
his works, the uniform regard they exhibit for 
the moral duties, and all the decencies of life, 
and a disposition, apparent on every occasion, 
to advocate the cause of the injured and op- 
pressed, have enlisted the heart in his favour; 
and a strong desire to be pleased often sup- 
plies the place of real desert in the objeets of 
our attention. 

The style of Montgomery, in his more ex- 
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tended productions, is almost always loose | 
and feeble, often exceedingly careless in its| 
structure, and, in many places, quite prosaic. 
Figurative language, however, is not wanting. 
On the contrary, his imagination appears to be| 
frequently tasked for metaphors ; and when! 
they do not present themselves to his invention, | 
he hesitates not to resort to the store-house of} 
his memory. It would indicate a spirit rather 
of hostility than of justice to affirm, that his 
imagery is never pleasing nor beautiful ; but, 
in strict truth, it may be said, that it seldom, | 
if ever, rises into strength or sublimity—is} 
often exceedingly ill arranged, and abounds in 
those faults which a cultivated taste condemns. 
A few extracts from the Pelican Island will 
show that this last assertion is not without) 
foundation. 

Describing the effects of a breeze at sea, the 
author says 





— $$ _libble armies fought 
Millions of battles on the crested surges, 

And where they fell, all covered with their glory, 
Traced in white foam on the cerulean main, 
Paths, like the milky-way among the stars, 


This is pure bombast. 

Many instances, such as the following, 
might be given, in which the original idea is 
debased by the comparison. Speaking of the 
Pelicans, he observes :— ; 

Or, when the flying-fish, in sudden clouds, 
Burst from the sea, and fluttered through the air, 


These giant-fowlers snapt them like musquitoes 
By swallows hunted through the summer sky. 


The motions of the flying-fish are thus de- 
seribed : 


On wing-like fins, in bow-and-arrow figures, 
The fiying-fishes darted to and fro. 


Great coral islands emerging from the ocean 
are compared with the leaves of water-lilies 
in a pool. 

They spread like water-lilies, whose broad leaves 
Make green and sunny islets on the pool, &c. 

Of a tiger cn the watch for prey, the poet 

says : 





—————_—_—_——— his fire-ball eyes 
Made horrid twilight in the sunless jungle. 


Numerous other examples of disregard for 
the rules of good writing might be adduced 
from this poem; but these afford sufficient 
evidence that the style of Montgomery is not 
one which can be recommended for imitation, 
or upon which the taste of the young reader 
can be advantageously formed. Our attention 
is too much directed away from our older and 
truly classical writers ; and, it is to be feared, 
lest the torrent of verbiage which is now pour- 
ed forth upon the reading public, may sweep 
away all the barriers of good taste, which the 
genius and industry of past times have erected, 
and overwhelm our language in its chaotic 
confusion. The periodical press is contribut- 
ing rather to swell the deluge than to stay its 
course: and, it is therefore especially incum- 
bent upon those journals, which, like the 
I'riend, are devoted to the maintainance of 
sound principles in literature, as well as reli- 
gion, to be exceedingly cautious, lest, by giving 
to error the sanction of their authority, they 
should weaken the very defences they are in- 
tended to strengthen. 


FOR THE FRIEND. 
I know not whether the enclosed will meet 


the views of the editor of the Friend, as it in- 
culcates no distinct moral sentiment. 


It may, 
however, be acceptable as a specimen of the 
poetry of Spain, with whose literature, in ge- 
neral, we are not, perhaps, so familiar as with 
that of some other modern nations. | The ori- 


‘ginal from which this rude but very literal 
translation has been attempted, displays great 


sensibility to the beauty and swblimity of na- 
ture, enriched by a fine vein of poetic imagery. 
The close resemblance which it bears in many 
passages to the beautiful Address to the Ocean, 
in the third canto of Childe Harold, induces 


the supposition that Lord Byron must have 


been familiar with it, and perhaps have been 


indebted to it for some of his most noble 


wr . 
thoughts and splendid images. Z. 


TO THE OCEAN. 


Immortal Ocean! calm thy rushing waves : : 

Lull their proud swell—nor to my feeble voice 

Send from thy breast the turbulent response. 

Soothe thy unquiet surface into smiles! 

And grant my sight o’er all thy wide expanse 

To roam at pleasure.—How my mind is fill’d 

With contemplation of thy power, immense, 

Unbounded—and on India’s distant shores, 

Or on the farthest borders of the West, 

I gaze, where’er thy glorious sway extends, 

And bow for ever at thy lofty shrine. 

Swift where imagination’s fervid power 

Leads on, I follow—with unmix’d disdain 

Bursting the narrow circle, which confined 

My bounded view, I course my rapid flight 

To where the eternal pyramids arise 

On Egypt’s plain ; or to the Tempean vale, 

Whence proud Olympus rears his lofty brow. 

Then, with a daring step, ascend the heights 

Of labouring #tna, view the vast abyss 

Where flame the unceasing fires, whence bursting 
forth 

The burning lava pours its glowing waves 

Over the niountain’s side; swift fly the rocks 

Upheaved to Heaven—while at the thunder’s roar 

Trinacria trembles. But not all the grand, 

Sublime, or beautiful, in nature’s works, 

Oh, sacred Ocean! gives me such delight, 

Such rapture, or enjoyment so intense, 

As to disport me on thy ample breast. 

For, I have joined myself to thee; have linked 

My happiness with thee: thy boiling foam 

Flinging its whiteness o’er the rugged rock 

With ceaseless dash, awakens in my mind 

A pleasing awe, with admiration joined. 

In gorgeous splendour when the sun descends 

The western Heaven, he shrouds his beaming brow 

Amid thy waves, whose restless scintillations 

Betray hiscourse. Where are thy bounds, O Sea? 

Can the eye trace thy limits? With swift course 

Thou spread’st thy waste of waters o’er the globe: 

If on the sounding north wind borne, I fly 

To equatorial regions, I behold 

Thy waves, upheaving to the torrid beams : 

If to the utmost pole, lo! thou art there— 

My spirit sinks within me, o’erwhelmed, 

Lost, and annihilated, in thy immensity. 

Has destiny decreed thee to embrace 

The Earth, as with a girdle, thus to mark 

Her limits, and protect her distant shores? 

Or art thou fated in thy terrible rage, 

To pour destruction o’er her proudest realms? 

Ah! how that turbulent, resounding surge 

My heart depresses, Often have I seen 

The summer winds sweep o’er the ripening harvest, 

Prostrating all its pride, while bow’d to earth, 

In moaning sounds it deprecates their wrath. 

I’ve seen the furious whirlwind flinging high 

Columns of dust—or viewed the lofty pines 

Tremble and groan beneath the raging blast. 

But never yet this blind, this passionate life— 

These swelling surges, which with ceaseless course, 

Come, fly, return, lashing the sounding shore, 


Still on, and on, unwearied; at the rush 

Of this dread music, quake the mountains round ; 

| Even echo deafens, at the awful roar. 

Cease, cease thy fury, Ocean! deign to look 
Compassionate upon the frail support, 

To which, exhausted, spiritless, | cling. 

Hear’st thou me not? and lashest thou thyself 

To added fury? lo! unlooked for comes 

The fearful hurricane, thy voicc to join! 

What barrier can resist thee? What retreat 

Is sacred from thy fury? Black as night 

Thy mountain waves upheave, or in deep gulfs 

Of raging foam, seem threatening to o’erwhelm me. 
Behold | then that day of dreadful war? 

When thy victorious waters, sweeping o'er 

Earth’s fairest regions, blindly shall engulf, 

Men, kingdoms, empires, in thy dark abyss? 

Thus in thy whelming wave submerged, was lost, 
Where now the Atlantic’s foaming billows swell, 

A wide spread continent. The thick-ribb’d Earth 
Bound in her firmest zone, essayed in vain 

To mock thy fury—at thy powerful strokes, 
Impetuous and redoubled, surge on surge, 

The mighty axis shook—till burst at last 

Her firmest barriers—then her trembling orb 

Was rent asunder, and with awful roar, 

Into the vast abyss, where once out spread 

Her blooming plains, thy world of waters rush’d— 
Where wave with wave encountering, o’er the wreck 
Sweli’d thy broad surge, and veil’d it from the view. 


























































On reading the above, we are tempted to exclaim. 
So chafest thou, in thy wild and wrathful mood, 
Thou turbulent, unconquerable main ! 

Yet art thou but the creature of His will 

Who spake thee into being—at whose voice 

In gentle accents whispering—* Peace, be still,”"— 
Thy mountain billows sink, and all is calm. 
00——~ 

Literature has its fashions, as well as other 
things, and we hear of different schools of poe- 
try; the popular taste, or, perhaps more pro- 
perly speaking, the popular prejudice, is ever 
fluctuating, and, consequently, several of those 
different sthools, after having flourished out 
their day—had for a time their respective ad- 
vocates and worshippers, have dwindled into 
merited insignificance. Just taste has triumph- 
ed over temporary caprice. and the good old 
standard works of the age of Queen Anne have 
resumed their pre-eminence. But a few names 
have since appeared, whose efforts, to use the 
language of Milton, “ by certain vital signs” 
are “likely to live.”’ Among these, Montgo- 
mery deservedly has a place, but in our opi- 
nion, a secondary one. Literary competition, 
however, is, we think, a fair subject for criti- 
cal animadversion, and the admirers of the se- 
veral candidates for fame, have an equal right 
to.be heard in support of their respective fa- 
vourites. These remarks are elicited by the 
appearance of another criticism on the “ Peli- 
can Island,’’ &c. which we insert in the pre- 
sent number. It was found in the letter box, 
and we are totally ignorant who wrote it, but, 
being pleased with it, merely as a literary pro- 
duction, we thought ourselves bound to pub- 
lish it. Both essays will be now before our 
readers, and they are left to form their own 
conclusions. 





Coal trade of the Schuylkill—Shipments of coal 
from Mauch Chunk to Philadelphia. 
Per last report, 503 boats carrying 29,539 tons 
Additional to Dec. 8th, 13 do. do 766 








Total, 516 30,305 
No further shipments will be made from Mauch 
Chunk this year.—4m. D. Adv. 
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